THE OUTLOOK OF SOCIALISM             m
antagonism to individualistic capitalism.   Officially and before
the world the party still rests on the theories of Marx and the
programmes which have been drawn up in accordance with them,
yet opposed to this superstitious reverence for hoary dogma is an
energetic tody of young revisionists and outspoken rebels, who
have only refrained from pushing their influence to extremes
from a well-justified fear lest the new wine of their doctrine
should rend the old bottles of tradition, *to the temporary dis-
comfiture of the entire Socialist cause.    Thus while the party is
on the whole a Free Trade party with heart and soul, it has able
writers, like Herr Max Schippel, who are openly Protectionist.
Again, it is strongly anti-agrarian, yet a Eiehard Calwer warns
his colleagues that they can no more hope to repeal the agrarian
legislation than to reverse the tides, and that as between an
industrial and  an  agricultural   Germany   he   greatly prefers
the latter, and is prepared to vote all the special protective laws
which the interests of the land may render necessary.    The party
is officially anti-colonial in sentiment, yet its congresses cannot or
dare not unite on a plain resolution opposing the colonial move-
ment.    It is officially anti-military, yet it fears to appear openly
hostile to the army, for the masses of the workers would not
follow ^t.    Even on so fundamental a doctrine as the nationalisa-
tion of property dangerous reservations are held.   A short time
after the death of Herr Ignaz Auer in 1907 a friend of that able
and devoted leader of the Socialist party told the story of how
Auer had endeavoured on one occasion to win Mm over to the
cause.   Answering that the Marxiap doctrine of the centralised
regulation of production and consumption was enough to prevent
him from becoming a Socialist, Auer at once rejoined, " Cen-
tralised regulation of fiddlesticks!   What sensible man wants
such a thing?"
A party so divided can never be a serious danger to any State
or order of society ; and so long as the German nature continues
as critical as in all ages it has been, so long will the antidote
to Socialism be provided by itself. In its essence German
Socialism is destructive, and, happily for the society which it
socks to subvert, it is for the present busy destroying, or
at least transforming, itself. A party of one mind, resolutely
boat on prosecuting a single aim, might conceivably have
achieved substantial results, even under the unfavourable